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ABSTRACT 

In this article, I draw from fieldwork on the 
micropractices of hawkers’ illicit dealings with 
low-level state functionaries in Mumbai, India, to 
explore how claims to city space are negotiated. I 
argue that what is often understood as a breakdown 
in urban governance is, instead, what I call an 
“ordinary space of negotiation” that constitutes the 
grounds on which claims to substantive citizenship 
are made. This ethnographic exploration of what 
practices of corruption produce has the possibility 
to expand how scholars think about the state and 
political claim making in liberal democratic contexts 
at large. [corruption, the state, governance, hawkers, 
citizenship, South Asia, Mumbai] 





ucked in a forgotten space beneath a densely trafficked overpass 

connecting eastern Mumbai with the city’s more affluent north- 

western suburbs is a godown, or warehouse, of the Brihanmum- 

bai Municipal Corporation (BMC). On most days, a small group 

of hawkers can be seen standing in front of this dreary gray struc- 
ture, having come to retrieve goods confiscated from them during one of 
the municipality's sporadic efforts to decongest the city. These traders are 
rarely able to pay the required Rs 1,200 fine to retrieve their goods,’ and 
the BMC staff have little desire to keep hold of the iron griddles, weigh- 
ing scales, and display tables typical of Mumbai street markets. So, after a 
lengthy negotiation, the hawkers’ property is usually released for a lesser, 
unofficial and unrecorded, amount. At times, this negotiation is verbal, but 
at other times, it is conveyed through the hawkers’ act of standing in front 
of the warehouse office, leveraging the nuisance their presence creates for 
a lower payment. Negotiations such as these constitute a world of engage- 
ment with the state that is irreducible to a singular rationality of rule while, 
at the same time, they reveal the limitations of normative notions of urban 
governance. More than just a corruption of how states ought to work, these 
arrangements enable substantive rights to city space, showing not only that 
power objectifies but also that it is dynamically inhabited. 

In this article, I explore the significance of these kinds of unexpected ne- 
gotiations between unlicensed hawkers and the state in Mumbai, India. 
Through a close study of the arrangements among hawkers, police, mu- 
nicipal officials, and their staff, I show how the state is experienced less as 
an extension of disciplinary power than as a locus for the negotiation and 
legitimation of spatial claims—claims that, ironically, are often ignored in 
formal institutional contexts in the city. Although, in a formal sense, ar- 
rangements such as those described above represent “a failure of gover- 
nance” (Chandavarkar 2007:443), I argue that they are better understood 
as ordinary spaces of negotiation that significantly shape the practices 
of citizenship and politics in the city. In contrast to ethnographies of the 
state that question its conceptual autonomy while still implicitly ascribing 
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to it a coherent internal logic or ideological project 
(Ferguson 2007:79-80), my emphasis on unofficial arrange- 
ments explores the possibilities that emerge from the expe- 
riences of a grounded, and at times even intimate, state. 

This article is based on a study of how unlicensed 
hawkers in Mumbai weave through the city’s often overlap- 
ping official and unofficial realms of authority. Their expe- 
riences produce varied, and seemingly contradictory, rela- 
tionships with state institutions. For instance, although it is 
no secret that nearly all of Mumbai’s hawkers operate with- 
out the required license, they often speak of the state’s re- 
sponsibility to abide by the law in its dealings with them; 
although Mumbai hawkers regularly experience persistent 
extortion demands as well as overt violence at the hands 
of the police and municipality, they also see the state as 
a locus of hope and potential source of justice; although 
their claims to city space are legitimized through daily, if un- 
official, negotiations with state functionaries, hawkers and 
their representatives make simultaneous political claims 
in formal juridical realms; and, finally, although elite dis- 
courses portray hawkers as interlopers on an idealized ur- 
ban landscape characterized by segregation of activities and 
efficiency of movement, hawkers at times urge the state to 
develop a more thorough regulatory regime governing the 
use of urban space. Rather than represent a failure to see 
the embeddedness of power in the formal institutions of so- 
ciety, these contradictory positions reflect diverse negotia- 
tions with power and demonstrate the need for the care- 
ful study of how people make meaning from encounters 
with the state. In the article that follows, I argue that these 
encounters produce a fragmented state “effect” (Mitchell 
1991) at the same time that they also recalibrate the con- 
dition of illegality and reshape what citizenship means in 
practice. 


Contested spaces 


In a way, street markets index Mumbai’s underbelly, whose 
mix of hope, despair, danger, and entrepreneurialism has 
recently inspired much journalistic, literary, and filmic at- 
tention (e.g., Giridharadas 2009; Mehta 2005; Roberts 2004). 
In these representations, Mumbai is a city of contrasts. 
Newspaper accounts of the city are often accompanied by 
now-clichéd photos of shining corporate towers built of 
plate glass emerging from what looks like a sea of shanties, 
a juxtaposition that encapsulates a compelling narrative 
of the city as simultaneously one of immense wealth and 
crushing poverty, globally scaled aspiration and parochial 
division. For scholars as well, a broad view of Mumbai’s 
political economy often informs analyses of its fraught lo- 
cal politics. The city’s fragmented infrastructure and growth 
of a middle-class consumer culture (Bannerjee-Guha 2007; 
Fernandes 2004; Gandy 2008) are read as signs of the aban- 
donment of prior commitments to social welfare in favor of 
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“turning the city into a successful theater of capital accu- 
mulation” (Nijman 2006:760). With local instances of urban 
change understood as part of a globe-spanning neoliberal- 
ism, a direct line is often drawn from the city’s recent history 
of economic liberalization to slum and hawker demolitions. 

Part of the alluring underworld that has brought the 
city much recent attention, hawkers’ practices neverthe- 
less defy easy characterization. Although economically in- 
secure, hawkers are in most cases not destitute; although 
their proximate exchange practices seemingly represent a 
bucolic “bazaar economy” (Geertz 1963), they have been 
a central, if long contested, part of Mumbai’s modern ur- 
ban imaginary; and, finally, although seemingly the losers 
in the global economy owing to the recent arrival of capital- 
intensive retail, hawkers’ self-fashioning as entrepreneurs 
precludes a straightforward description of these transfor- 
mations in terms of zero-sum conflict. 

With this in mind, I propose to move beyond the often- 
repeated narrative of a conflict between the urban poor and 
the globalizing city to instead explore how marginal popu- 
lations navigate and secure claims within a fraught urban 
landscape. The imperative for this approach lies in hawk- 
ers’ continued centrality in the city’s everyday life despite 
the multiple powerful constituencies advocating their re- 
moval. These include, but are not limited to, a vocal middle- 
class civic movement that seeks to clean up the city’s streets, 
business groups attempting to refashion the city in the 
image of a global urban aesthetic ideal, and an English- 
language media that often promotes an idea of hawkers as 
interlopers on the urban landscape. On one hand, hawk- 
ers’ presence throughout the city is due to their popularity 
among people of diverse social strata. In addition to the vast 
population of service workers who depend on the cheap 
food hawkers provide, those in the city’s large middle class, 
as well as its elite, take advantage of hawkers’ conveniently 
offered services. On the other hand, as I explore in this arti- 
cle, hawkers’ access to space is also made possible by their 
relationships with state functionaries. The prominence of 
hawkers on the city’s landscape is thus a sign of their cen- 
trality to its retail system as well as their deft manipulation 
of the official and unofficial networks of authority that gov- 
ern the street. 

The present criminalization of hawking has its origins 
in colonial-era laws that prohibited the use of the street for 
the purpose of trade. Selling goods or services on the road 
was punishable as a nuisance beginning in 1812 (Masani 
1929). However, it was not until the municipal laws of the 
1880s and the elevation of “public nuisances” as a central 
concern of the police in colonial India (Anderson 1992) that 
hawkers were specifically targeted by the authorities. From 
the late 19th century on, skirmishes between hawkers and 
the police and municipality occurred often (cf. Kidambi 
2007), attesting to the state’s highly uneven control over the 
urban landscape. Well into the postcolonial era, authorities 
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and city elites continued to express frustration over what 
appeared to be hawkers’ steadily growing presence on the 
city’s landscape. Ultimately, in 1978, the BMC stopped issu- 
ing hawking licenses altogether (Rajagopal 2001). A survey 
conducted in 1997 found that roughly 5 percent of hawkers 
were licensed (Tata Institute of Social Sciences and Youth 
for Unity and Voluntary Action [TISS-YUVA] 1998), but be- 
cause these licenses had been issued in the late 1970s and 
were not transferable, it is likely that the percentage of 
hawkers who now work legally is even smaller (cf. Bhowmik 
2003, n.d.). Thus, by refusing to issue new licenses, the 
BMC has effectively criminalized the practice of hawking in 
Mumbai.” 

However, as I witnessed during my 12 months of field- 
work in Mumbai in 2005-06, as well as in monthlong visits 
in 2004, 2008, and 2009, a typical day for hawkers is char- 
acterized by a host of encounters with state functionaries. 
Although they constitute part of the urban “informal econ- 
omy,” their relationship with the state is characterized more 
by proximity than distance. As a result, their ability to con- 
tinue working depends on the success of their extralegal ne- 
gotiations with the state. My goal here is to make sense of 
the possibilities produced by this proximity to the state; al- 
though hawking without a license is considered illegal, it 
is enabled by state practices as much as it is foreclosed by 
them.’ 

My discussion of the possibilities of this proximate re- 
lationship with the state requires some qualifications. The 
hawkers I spoke to often said that they are forced into il- 
legal arrangements by a legal and bureaucratic apparatus 
that has made working within the law impossible. Thus, for 
them, what is “corrupt,” or at least immoral, is the crim- 
inalization of a service that is essential to the city’s daily 
functioning. As Syed, a clothes hawker told me, “This city is 
full of criminals, but the government targets us...The state 
treats us as if we are the biggest criminals, even though we 
are businessmen too.” Whereas, in this article, I emphasize 
the spatial claims that proximity to the state makes possible, 
informants such as Syed are more likely to emphasize how 
repeated contact with state functionaries impinges on their 
livelihoods. Throughout my fieldwork, after I explained the 
nature of my project to newly introduced hawkers, discus- 
sions would begin with them usually saying, “We just want 
to work in peace.” Talk of regular municipal “actions’— 
as the swift frenzy of broken tables, crushed vegetables, 
and confiscated goods is colloquially called—and of bribe- 
seeking police and municipal officials would often domi- 
nate our conversations. An attempt to make sense of the or- 
dinary experiences of illegal livelihoods thus runs the risk 
of trivializing extortionary practices of the state as well as of 
romanticizing the condition of being outside the law. I mini- 
mize this risk by focusing on extralegal official encounters— 
and doing so nonnormatively—to explore the ways groups 
of people whose livelihood is illegal (cf. Chatterjee 2004) cal- 


ibrate their relationship with the state. My point is that al- 
though the criminalization of hawking might seem to evac- 
uate political possibilities, it has not stopped hawkers from 
asserting a visible presence on the city’s landscape while 
also making claims on the state through its overlapping of- 
ficial and unofficial realms. 


Negotiating illegality 


One afternoon in 2005, my conversation with Prasad, a 
former hawker and now full-time hawker organizer, was 
abruptly ended by an incoming call on his cell phone. He 
had to urgently go to the BMC godown, he told me, and 
I should go along with him. Arriving at the godown of- 
fice five minutes later, he pushed past the small crowd of 
hawkers lingering in front and unceremoniously entered 
with me trailing behind. The office was just a small space, 
large enough for a desk and a few chairs, that looked as if 
it had been carved out of a field of handcarts, display ta- 
bles, signboards, and broken bits of metal and wood as well 
as the bags of chips, bundles of coconuts, and baskets of 
fruits and vegetables collected in demolition raids the pre- 
vious week. Motioning for me to sit next to the clerk’s desk, 
Prasad took a chair for himself. As usual, he was dressed in 
a light tan safari suit. A heavily built man, he happily used 
his physical presence to assert a sense of authority over the 
diminutive godown clerk, with whom, it seemed, he was 
well acquainted. 

Eschewing pleasantries with the clerk and his assistant, 
Prasad continued the conversation we had been having 
only moments earlier. Within full earshot of the men seated 
in front of us, Prasad said, “You see, during the day the 
BMC takes the handcarts, tables, and goods from the hawk- 
ers and brings them to this place. And in the night .. .”—at 
which point, Prasad looked over to the godown clerk and 
gave him a knowing smile and a raised eyebrow—“that’s 
when they make their profits.” He explained how, with the 
help of middlemen, this godown served as the center of 
a brisk business renting previously confiscated handcarts 
back to hawkers. As the BMC workers looked on speech- 
lessly, Prasad provided for my benefit a lengthy exposition 
on the illicit arrangements among municipal workers, lo- 
cal “businessmen,” and hawkers that constitute, to him, the 
real work of this antiencroachment office.” 

Although Prasad expressed objections to the illicit ar- 
rangements, his goal was not just to stop this illegal ac- 
tivity but to work out a different, though not necessarily 
more licit, arrangement. As attested by the photographs 
he carried of markedwali handcarts (as the handcarts il- 
legally rented from the godown are called) standing con- 
spicuously unscathed amidst the shattered remains of a 
small vegetable market, recent raids on street markets had 
deliberately singled out independently operating hawk- 
ers. Moreover, because hawkers operating from markedwali 


handcarts were considered to have municipal “protection,” 
the older hawkers in Prasad’s union felt they disregarded 
unwritten rules on treating customers respectfully, not lit- 
tering, and not blocking traffic. However, because hawkers 
working from marked and unmarked handcarts both op- 
erate illegally, what mattered to Prasad was not simply the 
application of the law but the process through which the 
law was negotiated and the way these negotiations manage 
a kind of equilibrium on the street. Thus, Prasad’s visit to 
the godown on that day might be understood as a manage- 
ment of illegality, with his public exposing of the official’s 
corruption to a visiting researcher a part of his varied reper- 
toire of negotiating tactics to achieve this end. In short, 
although hawkers’ complaints of persistent harassment by 
the authorities are certainly well founded, everyday prac- 
tices on and around the street suggest something more. As 
this encounter shows, and as I explore in the following sec- 
tions, relationships between hawkers and state functionar- 
ies are not only combative but also collaborative, in Sherry 
Ortner’s sense of the word: “more than opposition[al]” 
but potentially “creative and transformative” (1995:191) 
as well. 


Ordinary corruption 


Some police have fixed payments. Some ask for money 
for drinking from time to time, and others ask for veg- 
etables. On one street, hawkers have to pay 100 kg of 
vegetables to the police each week... If we try to hide 
our goods when the police come, they take away our 
scale and then demand Rs 200-Rs 400 for its return. 
Sometimes they demand Rs 1,250 instead of the [offi- 
cial] Rs 1,200 fine... Other times they say, “If you deal 
with us we’ll return Rs 600. But if you appear in front of 
a judge you will have to pay Rs 1,200.” 


—Farhana, vegetable hawker and union activist 


My focus on graft emerged from the implicit figura- 
tive link between hawking and corruption in Mumbai. Since 
the rise of middle-class-led civic organizations in the mid- 
1990s that have brought renewed attention to the condition 
of the city’s streets, the hawker has been re-envisioned and 
now, rather than a benign part of the landscape, is a figure 
that embodies some fundamental transgressions. Firstly, 
because hawkers make a living on the street—already a 
morally compromised space in India (Chakrabarty 2002)— 
they are understood to defy categorical distinctions (cf. 
Herzfeld 2006), which animates hostility toward their oc- 
cupation regardless of its formal legal status. Secondly, by 
sitting on the side of the road, hawkers often symbolize 
the failure of modernist urbanism to take root in Mumbai. 
Much to the disappointment of civic activists, the ubiqui- 
tous hawker seems to signal the city’s embrace of the street 
“as a place of social experience” (Moretti 2005:127) and the 
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rejection of the ideal of it being solely a space of move- 
ment. And, thirdly, by selling goods on the street, hawk- 
ers transgress the distinction between private and public 
realms; their use of the road, it is often said, constitutes 
the misuse of the public realm for private gain. This em- 
phasis on hawkers’ blurring (cf. Gupta 1995) of the pri- 
vate and the public bears remarkable similarity to Joseph 
Nye’s definition of corruption within the sphere of gover- 
nance: “behaviour which deviates from the formal duties of 
a public role because of private-regarding ... pecuniary or 
status gains” (Olivier de Sardan 1999:27, emphasis added); 
whereas the politician corrupts his or her office by using 
public power for private gain, the hawker corrupts the street 
by using the public thoroughfare for his or her own enter- 
prise. Moreover, both the modernist architectural vision of 
the street promoted by civic activists and the understand- 
ing of corruption geared toward policy making are premised 
on a sharp normative distinction between the public and 
private spheres. The problems of hawkers’ mundane spa- 
tial practices, therefore, also suggest problems of political 
philosophy. Just as hawkers’ use of the street might suggest 
innovations on ideas of urban environments, their diverse 
relationships with the state might suggest innovations in 
political form as well. 

According to one estimate, the BMC alone collects at 
least Rs 11 crore, or roughly $2.5 million, a year from hawk- 
ers (Sharma 2000), and another puts total payments to of- 
ficials of all branches of the state at Rs 45 crore, or roughly 
$10 million, a year (Bunsha 2007). Although these figures are 
estimates, they nevertheless give some sense of the amount 
of money exchanged in this domain. The involvement of a 
vast population in these routine illicit transactions suggests 
the need to conceive of corruption as something other than 
an aberration. In most writing, unofficial transactions with 
authorities are framed as deviations from the normal way 
states and citizens interact, or at least as deviations from 
how they ought to interact, but for Farhana, quoted above, 
and hawkers like her in Mumbai, unofficial transactions are 
constitutive of, rather than exceptional to, their experience 
of the state. Farhana’s description of the various ways the 
police collect money demonstrates how unofficial transac- 
tions are less deviations from the norm than they are the 
basis on which the state is experienced. 

Hawkers’ access to urban space in which to work is 
secured through their negotiation of a “moral economy” 
(Olivier de Sardan 1999) of unofficial payments colloquially 
referred to as “hafta.” Literally translated as a weekly pay- 
ment, hafta more accurately refers to any kind of regular 
monetary transaction with state functionaries. Hafta can be 
given, taken, or asked for; increase or decrease; and, at least 
implicitly, be excessive or appropriate. The important point 
is that, unlike bribery, extortion, or bhrastachar (Hindi, cor- 
ruption that connotes moral decline), hafta lacks norma- 
tive content. In this way, the naming of these transactions in 
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representations of the hawker conflict is politically loaded. 
Whereas hawkers and their advocates see exchanges such 
as Farhana describes as extortion, civic activists are more 
likely to describe them as bribes. The difference depends on 
assumptions of agency—whether the state official preys on 
hawkers or whether the official is victim to hawkers’ finan- 
cial temptations. Hafta, by contrast, points to the blurring of 
this bribery—extortion distinction because it refers to a prac- 
tice that is simultaneously an exchange, an arrangement, 
and a negotiation. More than representative of the city’s “in- 
formal” realm, hafta also has a certain public, and almost 
structured, quality.’ For hawkers, hafta payments are often 
worked out according to the kind of product they sell or ser- 
vice they provide as well as their location. For instance, pro- 
duce hawkers are required to pay the least, whereas cooked- 
food hawkers must pay the most, and hawkers working in 
high-profile parts of the city give less hafta than those work- 
ing in quieter areas. Through this matrix, hawkers can gauge 
how much hafta they will have to pay even before a mu- 
nicipal worker or a police officer asks for money. Moreover, 
although fear of arbitrary hafta demands exists, hawkers 
nevertheless keep careful records of payments, sometimes 
even showing them to police or other intermediaries who 
demand money, as proof that a payment has already been 
made.® 

The interwoven nature of daily life and extralegal state 
encounters supports the literature that argues for a view 
of corruption as signifying something more than merely 
the “breakdown” of urban governance. For instance, Akhil 
Gupta (1995, 2005) and Jonathan Parry (2000) show how, in 
India, narratives of corruption, in fact, produce the state, 
even indexing the new strength of the modern state con- 
cept in this context. These studies, rather than “treating cor- 
ruption as a dysfunctional aspect of state organizations” 
(Gupta 1995:376; see also Eckert 2004), have attempted “to 
anchor corruption in ordinary everyday practice” (Olivier 
de Sardan 1999:26), which entails an eschewal of moral- 
ism (Leys 1965) in favor of a close ethnographic view that 
focuses on “its banalisation” (Olivier de Sardan 1999:26), 
routineness (Oldenburg 1987; see also Jeffrey 2002), and 
even corporeality (Robertson 2006:10). The broad literature 
on corruption shows that the complicity of the state in il- 
legal practices is not restricted to India. Accounts of the 
state’s role in facilitating illegal street vending in New York 
City (Austin 1994; Moskin 2009a, 2009b), as well as Michael 
Herzfeld’s (2009) ethnography of the meaning of corrup- 
tion in Rome, show similar processes. Moreover, Herzfeld’s 
(2005:372) exploration of the ways seemingly monolithic 
bureaucracies are fragmented through compromises such 
as “muddling through” as well as the way shared “areas of 
social interaction” produce official complicity in illegal ac- 
tivities reveals the broader implications of an ethnography 
of corruption. 
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These studies aside, owing to a well-justified skepti- 
cism of received categories of social analysis, especially one 
so deeply associated with the good governance rhetoric of 
transnational lending institutions, critical studies of cor- 
ruption have tended to emphasize the “idea of corruption 
as a category of thought and organizing principles” (Haller 
and Shore 2005:2) through critiques of the cultural speci- 
ficity of the public-private divide on which it rests (Olivier 
de Sardan 1999) as well as explorations of the stories, scan- 
dals, debates, and ordinary talk around and about it. For this 
reason, much of the literature has approached the topic pri- 
marily through a focus on the discourses surrounding cor- 
ruption (e.g., Fels 2008; Hasty 2005; Pierce 2006; Shah 2009) 
rather than on the practices that are considered corrupt and 
the worlds they might produce. 

Indeed, it is the hafta transactions and negotiations 
surrounding them that shape hawkers’ spatial claims while 
at the same transforming the content of citizenship and 
democratic practice in Mumbai. Perhaps owing to its regu- 
larity or to its occurrence on the street, there is something 
unspectacular and disarmingly casual about the act of il- 
licit transaction between the hawker and state functionary. 
I was alerted to the mundaneness of corruption by Jawahar, 
a sandal seller, who described with much candor his daily 
encounters with state functionaries: “[Throughout the day] 
they all come. Every one of them. They take ten or twenty 
rupees, sometimes more, clasp their hands in thanks. Smile. 
Nod their head. And walk away.” He understands these dif- 
ficult payments to be a necessary part of daily work. Al- 
though a local hawker organizer had recently urged him not 
to make any payments to officials, he felt compelled to do 
so. “We know what we have to do, we have been here for 
twenty years. We say, ‘When the dog barks, you must give it 
a bone.’ If the dog barks and barks without getting a bone, 
he will bite.” 

While I was sitting one afternoon with Dubey, a veg- 
etable vendor, a young uniformed police constable inter- 
rupted our conversation, asking for Gupta, the local hawker 
organizer. Dubey explained that he was at home and, mo- 
tioning to me, said, “He too is waiting for him,” implying 
that Gupta was genuinely busy and not trying to avoid the 
police. As I looked on, Dubey and the constable exchanged 
small pleasantries reflecting a casual relationship that had 
been formed over many previous encounters. The consta- 
ble then handed Dubey a crumpled piece of paper, chatted 
a bit more, and walked off. Gupta was quickly summoned 
via cell phone from the nearby basti, or slum settlement. 
As Dubey bagged vegetables, he explained to me that this 
young constable had come to collect vegetables on behalf of 
his superiors, who had written their shopping requirements 
for the week on the slip of paper. Gupta arrived and col- 
lected bags of vegetables from hawkers on the street, check- 
ing items off the small list he held in his hand. A half hour 


later, the constable returned dressed in civilian clothes, col- 
lected a dozen or so bags laden with produce, and then 
walked away, looking like any other shopper on this busy 
commercial street. 

Explaining this encounter later in a nearby tea shop, 
Dubey told me, “Every part of the government wants 
money, and within each branch are other branches. You 
must pay the municipality, the police, traffic police. The 
morning and afternoon shifts. You must pay everyone.” 
Dubey and his father had been working in the same spot 
since 1972, and, Dubey claims, the behavior of state officials 
had not changed since then. However, he says, the situa- 
tion is worse for the newer, less organized, hawkers work- 
ing farther away from the center of this busy commercial 
area. For them, encounters such as the one described by 
Farhana, above, are commonplace. Thus, despite the pre- 
cariousness of his claim to the street, and the regular loss 
of merchandise to bribe-seeking officials, Dubey viewed 
his situation relatively favorably. “Because of the union,” 
Dubey said with a smile, “the police and the BMC are a bit 
scared of the hawkers here, and so we are harassed a bit 
less.” 

Whereas the vast amount of money and goods that 
change hands suggests large-scale exploitation, arrange- 
ments such as these point to the momentary, if unequal, 
partnerships between hawkers and state functionaries. For 
instance, before municipal “actions,” Dubey often receives 
a phone call warning him of the impending demolition. 
Other times, the BMC van parks around the corner from the 
street market, giving him and his colleagues enough time to 
pack up their goods and flee before a raid. It is also com- 
mon for the state functionaries who actually do the work of 
hawker eradication—who walk on the street, tear down the 
stalls, confiscate the goods, and drive the municipal vans— 
to disobey their superiors’ orders to demolish street markets 
because of the income that they would inevitably lose. Re- 
flecting the extent to which lower-level authorities are po- 
tentially aligned with hawkers, BMC officials periodically 
confiscate the cell phones of the men who carry out the 
antiencroachment work, to prevent them from informing 
hawkers, and wait until the last minute to inform them of 
a raid’s location (Lewis 2005). The point is that, in this con- 
text, “corruption” is more than mere bribery or extortion; it 
is a field of negotiation that enables unlicensed hawkers at 
least momentary claims to urban space. 

These arrangements reflect low-level municipal work- 
ers and police constables’ dependence on income from the 
hafta system, and they are also partly a product of a shared 
social world. Despite the clear differences in their respec- 
tive relationships to structures of power in the city, lower- 
ranking police constables and their male hawker counter- 
parts at times inhabit intersecting worlds—they consume 
the same goods, spend time at the same street-corner spots 
(the ubiquitous paan and cigarette stalls),? and experience 
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the same sense of alienation from the city’s new sites of con- 
sumer spectacle, such as the Starbucks-style cafes and the 
shopping malls. Moreover, because thousands of police of- 
ficers live in jhopadpattis, or slums, they too are familiar 
with what it means to illegally live in the city.'° Says Aamir, 
a used-paper seller, of a police constable who frequents his 
street, “He is a poor man too, and so he understands us.” 
The persistent threats of demolition, he explains, are only 
a result of the constable’s superiors having taken substan- 
tial bribes from the local residents’ association. “He’s on our 
side,” Aamir continues, but the “higher officials don’t listen 
to him; to those big men, he is small.” This is, of course, 
a surprisingly charitable comment coming from someone 
whose means of livelihood is regularly disrupted by state ac- 
tions. But it is to these seeming contradictions that I direct 
attention. Demolitions and hafta demands point to a preda- 
tory state, but, at the same time, relationships that emerge 
from routine encounters such as I describe here reveal a 
formal incoherency that opens up possibility. For hawkers 
such as Aamir and Dubey, the experience of the “state” not 
as a uniform abstract institution but as something whose 
diverse operations are inextricable from the banalities and 
vagaries of life is the basis through which spatial claims are 
made.!! 


Grounded states 


From Timothy Mitchell’s critique of the idea of the state 
as “an autonomous entity whose actions are not reducible 
to or determined by forces in society” (1991:82)—itself in- 
debted to Michel Foucault’s emphasis on the microprac- 
tices of power—anthropologists have emphasized the cul- 
tural production of the state.!? Refutations of the myth of 
the state as a “monolithic entity ‘acting’ impersonally above 
or outside society” (Fuller and Harriss 2000:15; see also 
Ferguson and Gupta 2002) have been aided by studies of 
the state at its margins (Das and Poole 2004). As the au- 
thors of these studies have shown, the state is, ironically, of- 
ten most tangible, and its meanings most worked out, at the 
places “where state authority is most unreliable, where the 
gap between the state’s goals and their local realization is 
largest, and where reinterpretation of state policies is most 
extreme” (Tsing 1993:27). Thus, in a larger sense, the project 
of an anthropology of the state is to develop an analytic per- 
spective that always questions the boundedness of the state 
without denying its effects in the world; in other words, it is 
to empirically explore how the state operates in the every- 
day without forgetting that its objective quality is an “effect” 
(Mitchell 1991:90). 

Ethnographies have provided refutations of techno- 
cratic visions of the state that divorce it from history, con- 
text, and power, but less attention has been paid to the 
meaning of state practices and policies for the people who 
experience them. For instance, there have been a number 
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of studies of how states act—such as explorations of how 
the state “sees” populations (Scott 1998), how it “performs 
its ‘stateness’” (Hansen and Stepputat 2005:1), how “power” 
is “sustained and articulated” (Rademacher 2008:106), and 
how “the aura of sovereign ultimacy is sustained and inter- 
nalized” (Chalfin 2008:520)—all of which provide important 
analyses of governmental tactics and the way populations 
are managed that reveal implicit rationalities of rule. Less 
well studied is how people make meaning of these prac- 
tices and what forms of citizenship or political imaginar- 
ies might emerge—although not solely as a product of or in 
resistance to but simultaneously with—these tactics.!$ Tak- 
ing the lived experience of the state as a starting point thus 
complements and elaborates on these studies by showing 
power as something that works more through moments of 
contingency than through a systematic rationality of rule. 
What matters, in other words, is not only the strategies of 
governance but also how people inhabit them. 

An emphasis on the experience of power is espe- 
cially significant for studies of cities in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America that are being refashioned in the image of a 
transnational, postindustrial, urban aesthetic ideal. In re- 
cent writings on Mumbai, for instance, there is a schol- 
arly consensus that the city’s new place in global circuits 
of capital has transformed the relationship between the 
state and its citizens. Policy changes in the upper lev- 
els of government are seen as indicative of a shift to a 
logic of neoliberalism. However, in these analyses, a shift 
in state priorities—namely, from welfare provision to fa- 
cilitating capital accumulation—is confused with neolib- 
eral governmentality—the governing of “conduct” (Rose 
1996:41) and the production of a cultural field in which 
“individuals are to become ‘experts of themselves’” (Rose 
1996:59). This distinction is significant. Although hawkers 
are often discursively constituted as an unruly population 
that defies civic order, in terms of actual state practices, 
they are rarely the targets of a consistently applied form 
of regulation. The diverse encounters hawkers have with 
state functionaries, such as those I have described so far, 
do not reflect a single underlying rationality or form of rule 
but a highly differentiated institution operating according 
to multiple rationalities (Das 2007). 

To illustrate this point, I provide two small examples 
of how hawkers interpret, and make use of, state practices 
and how they call into question the presumed uniformity of 
modern state power. Moreover, thinking with the notion of 
spaces of negotiation that surround state encounters allows 
for a rethinking of the commonly used analytic categories 
for studying the state, so that labels such as liberal, neolib- 
eral, or revanchist might be used more provisionally, under- 
stood as projects in the making, rather than as the starting 
points of state action.!° 

From 1988 to 1998, the BMC collected small daily fees 
from unlicensed hawkers under an arrangement officially 
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described as “unauthorized occupation cum refuse removal 
charges.”!® This was colloquially known as a “pauti system” 
(Bunsha 2002), named after the pauti, or receipt, that was 
given to hawkers following payment of these fees. Despite 
what seemed like a system of surveillance and an exercise in 
disciplinary power, hawkers saw the pauti system as a tool 
through which they could strengthen their claims to urban 
space. For instance, hawkers told me in conversations in 
2005 that, until 1998, they would show old pautis to hostile 
municipal workers and the police as proof of their rightful 
claims to specific spots on the side of the road, preventing 
some of the worst extortion demands. The pauti’s legitimiz- 
ing effect was further demonstrated by the remnants—now 
crumpled and frayed—hawkers continued to carry in their 
wallets seven years after the last one was officially issued. 
Within the juridical world as well, the pauti was under- 
stood to confer legitimacy to hawkers’ illegal presence on 
the city’s landscape: In the late-1990s Bombay High Court 
hawker case, the pauti system was “cited as a major hurdle 
[to eradicate hawkers] since hawkers claim the receipt is a 
sign that they pay the BMC to allow them to hawk... [and 
receipts] are also used to secure injunctions from the lower 
courts to restrain the BMC from taking action against unli- 
censed hawkers” (Indian Express 1999). In this way, drawing 
from a broader logic of occupancy, citizenship, and materi- 
ality,!” in which the possession of paper proving continu- 
ous physical presence, even if illegal, confers considerable 
legal and symbolic power, hawkers understood the pautis 
to be official recognition of their illegal use of the street— 
a view that, remarkably, the courts affirmed, if not consid- 
ered valid, in the decision itself. Finally, recognizing that 
this specific evidence of the law’s transgression conferred 
legitimacy to hawkers’ claims over public space, Bombay 
High Court ruled in 1998, at the urging of civic activists, that 
for the municipality to effectively regulate hawkers, ironi- 
cally, it must stop fining them (Indian Express 1999). 
Following the 1998 ruling, in which the Bombay High 
Court instructed the BMC to replace the pauti system with 
licenses, the municipality decided to conduct a survey of 
the city’s hawkers. A team of researchers from TISS and 
YUVA collected information on such issues as the income, 
work practices, and family arrangements of over 100,000 
unlicensed and licensed hawkers. The findings provided an 
unprecedented picture of the conditions of this vast popu- 
lation, but even more significant were the controversies and 
interest produced by the act of survey taking itself. For in- 
stance, members of the research team reported that most 
hawkers demonstrated a surprising interest in the survey. 
Rather than being suspicious of this official act of infor- 
mation gathering, the hawkers “were generally quite coop- 
erative and were keen to fill up the forms as they felt it 
might give them some legitimacy for carrying on their activ- 
ity” (TISS-YUVA 1998:6). Ironically, although the survey was 
sponsored by the BMC, it was the lower-level BMC officials 


and their staff, as well as the police, who were most suspi- 
cious of it and who appeared to undermine it, fearing the 
diminishing of their “hold” over the hawkers in their juris- 
diction (Sharma 2000). The survey organizers write, “In con- 
trast to the cooperative attitude of the hawkers and their 
unions, the BMC Recovery Staff by and large was indiffer- 
ent or even against the present survey” (TISS-YUVA 1998:6). 
Moreover, they found that 


many [hawkers] were under fear/instructions not to 
even identify themselves [to survey takers] as “hawk- 
ers” as they were...recent arrivals under “protection” 
of police or other officials. In fact, there was at times 
stiff opposition during the survey, so much so, that in 
one ward the police personnel threatened the survey 
staff not to talk to “their” hawkers without their permis- 
sion. [TISS/YUVA 1998:5] 


After the publication of the findings, the career of the survey 
took a further twist: civic activists campaigning for urban 
beautification and good governance recognized the survey's 
potential to enable unlicensed hawkers’ claims to city space 
and, thus, argued in the courts and in BMC offices that the 
municipality did not have the authority to carry out such a 
survey. Affirming these civic activists’ fears, during the 2003 
Supreme Court case on the regulation of hawking in Mum- 
bai, unions cited enumeration in the survey as a reason spe- 
cific locations should be declared hawking zones. Indeed, as 
hawkers, police, and municipal officials predicted in 1998, 
the effect of this governmental survey was not to cement 
state control over people who work on the street but to sub- 
vert it. 

Although they are certainly part of the large repertoire 
of tactics by which the poor combat their “invisibility in ur- 
ban life” (Appadurai 2001:28), I bring up these examples for 
what they say about the possible kinds of engagements with 
a state that, on the surface, might be seen to deploy straight- 
forwardly disciplinary forms of governance. In these in- 
stances, power works in such a way that it matters less that 
the state objectified a population by creating knowledge of 
it than it does how this population used its objectified sta- 
tus. For instance, just as inclusion in the TISS-YUVA survey 
enabled hawkers’ claims on the state without conferring le- 
gality, the pauti conferred substantive rights that were, at 
the end, recognized within the formal juridical discussion. 
In other words, even though possessing pautis and being 
included in the survey never established hawkers’ legality, 
they nevertheless produced extralegal recognition of hawk- 
ers’ claims in an official sphere. The legitimizing power of 
the pauti and the survey suggests the gradual usurpation of 
the legal by the ethical so that, for instance, hawkers’ abil- 
ity to remain on the street was worked out not in a proce- 
duralist realm of rights but in a “material” (Hetherington 
2009:232) realm grounded in everyday practice.'® The point 
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here is not that hawkers use the law or governing tactics 
against the state as a kind of “weapon of the weak” (Scott 
1985) but that the particular nature of these practices sig- 
nals moments of negotiation of what illegality might mean 
in practice. 


Collaborations 


I first met Prasad in the summer of 2005 during one of his 
protests against the police, near a major commuter train 
station. The impetus for the protest was, he said, harsh po- 
lice extortion from hawkers in the area. His claim corre- 
sponded with what I had heard earlier from area hawkers, 
who had told me of the increased harassment from the po- 
lice following the end of the pauti system. Although it was 
the municipality that was responsible for the demolitions of 
street markets and the confiscation of hawkers’ goods, it ap- 
peared that the police were responsible for much of hawk- 
ers’ lost income through their demands for bribes. 

On the day of the protest, the streets and sidewalks 
were unusually clear of hawkers, most of whom had 
stopped work to participate. Throughout the afternoon, ex- 
cept for the flower hawkers and shoe repairmen, who were 
treated less harshly by the authorities,'® the area’s hawkers 
stood by the side of the road and milled about with grow- 
ing impatience, waiting for Prasad to signal the beginning 
of the protest. As the crowd grew restless, Prasad dramati- 
cally emerged from a tea shop and walked over to the group 
of police who had come for the occasion. The police, noti- 
fied of the protest ahead of time, had brought plastic chairs, 
which they placed amidst the bustle of commuters flowing 
in and out of the station. I stood to the side as Prasad ex- 
plained the protest to the police official in charge. As the of- 
ficial listened with a lack of interest, Prasad listed the hawk- 
ers’ complaints, ending with the more abstract assertion 
that hawkers have a right to work on the streets. In response, 
the policeman explained that his job was merely to “keep 
the area clear of hawkers” after “the BMC calls us follow- 
ing an ‘action.’” A casual conversation with Prasad then en- 
sued, in which it became clear the official was more con- 
cerned about the logistics of the protest than the content of 
Prasad’s demands. This nonconfrontational encounter was 
characterized more by a casualness and sense of ease than 
a dramatic challenge to authority. 

As a crowd gradually grew around Prasad, the police 
officer, and me, the officer began to motion for people to 
disperse. Prasad, interrupting the officer’s quiet requests, 
turned around and shouted at his supporters to move aside. 
With looks of embarrassment, the group scattered, signal- 
ing the first performance of Prasad’s authority for the bene- 
fit of the police in a longer, carefully choreographed protest 
that also required the willing participation of its target. 

After another half hour of discussion, Prasad informed 
the police official in charge that the protest would begin in 
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another 30 minutes, when the municipality trucks (parked, 
as ever, to ward off hawkers) had left the area. The munic- 
ipality trucks departed on time and were replaced by two 
police trucks of similar size. At the other end of the lane, a 
small crowd gathered, consisting of a few dozen hawkers, 
shopkeepers’ assistants, passersby, and a dozen police con- 
stables. A few women emerged from the crowd and handed 
Prasad baskets of vegetables and dry goods, and Prasad sat 
on the ground between two cement planters as if to hawk 
goods. Surrounded by the crowd, on cue, a police consta- 
ble walked up to Prasad and instructed him (all the while 
knowing that he was the union leader) that hawking was 
not allowed on that spot. After Prasad’s response of feigned 
innocence (“I am just a hawker trying to sell vegetables”), 
the police picked him up from the ground and arrested him. 
As he was matched into a waiting police van, chanting en- 
sued, led by Farhana, the charismatic leader of the union’s 
women hawkers: “Prasad zindabad!” [Long Live Prasad], 
“Hum sub ek hain!” [We are united!], “Inquilab Zindabad” 
[Long live the revolution!]—slogans commonly heard at 
Mumbai street protests. Farhana’s enthusiastic chants had 
an electrifying effect on the hawkers who had been stand- 
ing around earlier and caused even the jaded passing com- 
muters to stop and look. In the tradition of Indian protest 
that began in the 1920s with Mahatma Gandhi's anticolonial 
jail-bharo (fill the jail) protests, over 70 women and men 
hawkers, including Farhana and Prasad, climbed into the 
police vans to willingly have themselves arrested. 

Despite the chants, this protest was less an act of re- 
sistance to power than a moment of collaboration in which 
both “sides” saw value in creating a very public street spec- 
tacle. As Prasad performed the role of the hawker by squat- 
ting on the ground, the constable arresting him performed 
the role of the impartial law enforcer: The hawkers demon- 
strated their political efficacy, and the police used the event 
as a chance to demonstrate their law-enforcing power and 
ability to control what is widely considered an unruly ur- 
ban environment. And yet this was not just a performance 
for mutually beneficial ends but also a performed negoti- 
ation of hawkers’ place in the urban landscape as well as 
over how the law was to work in practice. As Farhana later 
told me with much pride, “We all went to jail, over seventy 
of us. I was there for three days. Prasad sahib was there for 
twelve. Now they are afraid of us. They think of us before 
harassing the hawkers. Of course there are still problems, 
but hafta demands are less.” It seemed the police’s fear of 
further nuisance caused by the protest trumped their loy- 
alty to their role as keepers of public order on the streets 
as well as their desire to collect greater hafta. This was, in 
other words, a protest worked out beyond a formal world of 
rights and citizenship. Although the idea of a protest sug- 
gests confrontation with power, its actual content conveyed 
something else. A maneuvering within structures of power 
rather than an overcoming of them, this protest signaled 


the wide spectrum of possibility for inhabiting a realm 
of illegality. 


Surveilling the state 


A few months after this encounter, hawkers working near 
the BMC godown were subject to an increase in the rate and 
severity of municipal demolitions. To address this problem, 
Prasad and his colleagues decided on a new form of protest. 
After issuing a formal letter listing their grievances—high 
hafta demands, illegal demolitions, and leniency toward 
hawkers operating from the so-called markedwali hand- 
carts rented from local businessmen—Prasad, Farhana, and 
a small group of other hawkers marched over to the godown 
office and sat in a small space on the side of the road adja- 
cent to the entrance, beginning an indefinite dharna, or sit- 
in, against the BMC. Eschewing the signboards and public 
speeches typical of a street protest, the strategy here was to 
maintain a continuous presence at the godown—much as 
the hawkers described earlier do who stand in front of the 
office to retrieve their confiscated goods. However, the goal 
of this act of squatting was expressed differently. It was sim- 
ple, explained Ramesh, a clothes hawker and regular partic- 
ipant in the dharna: “We just want the BMC to follow the 
law, and to stop their corruption.” 

But more than specifically asserting a moral demand— 
as the word dharna implies—the act of continuously mon- 
itoring the activities of this BMC office was also meant to 
bring about the possibility for negotiation with it. Said Ya- 
dav, a snack vendor who regularly took days off from work 
to participate in the dharna, “We sit here from the moment 
they unlock the office doors in the morning, to the moment 
they are locked again in the evening.” By surveilling the 
state in this way, they attempted to co-opt the Indian gov- 
ernment’s decades-old anticorruption method to “main- 
tain ‘proper surveillance on officers of doubtful integrity” 
(Corbridge et al. 2005:157). Plastic chairs were brought for 
the event, newspapers were passed around, and the tea ven- 
dor around the corner opened accounts for his new cus- 
tomers. From this space on the side of the road, the union 
organizers held their usual meetings, received visitors, and 
attended to their everyday affairs, so after the first few days, 
the union office effectively relocated to this spot. 

For eight weeks, working in four- to six-hour shifts, 
hawkers maintained a continuous presence at the godown. 
With conspicuously held cameras, the corruption- 
monitoring hawkers witnessed the twice daily arrival 
of municipality trucks loaded with handcarts, boxes, and 
stalls collected from demolitions. The BMC workers, un- 
nerved by this audience, would unload the trucks in haste, 
spilling fruits and vegetables on the road. After weeks of sit- 
ting and watching trucks come in from around the city, the 
protestors had honed their skill in identifying the incoming 
vehicles, whose visual cues, contents, and workers could be 


read for what they revealed about the nature and location 
of that day’s demolitions. The protestors, sipping tea and 
offering a running commentary, made it a habit to give the 
trucks names as they rumbled in from different neighbor- 
hoods in the city: “Goregaonwali,” announced Rajesh, a 
man with whom I sat most days, describing how the vehicle 
in question is well known for its “actions” around the city’s 
northwest suburbs; at another time, Farhana called out 
“Mumbai Special,” identifying a truck that attempted to 
circumvent hawker spy networks by conducting surprise 
raids all over the city. A few hours later, another truck 
came in: “Saat Bungalow returning from action,” said a few 
people sitting nearby. The pleasure of monitoring the BMC 
office was enhanced by the casual exchanges between the 
dharna participants and the municipal workers, who had 
quickly gotten used to the protestors’ presence. With little 
to do themselves, some workers, even those associated 
with hawker demolitions, at times sat outside in the plastic 
chairs brought for the protest. And, in a characteristic per- 
formance of power reversal, when Prasad visited the protest 
site, he would always be sure to send an extra three cups of 
tea for his BMC “guests” sitting inside the warehouse.” 

What can one learn from the fact that the municipality 
did not exercise its legal authority to forcibly remove these 
protesting, and obviously encroaching, hawkers? What is to 
be made of the seeming contradiction in the BMC’s con- 
tinued demolition of hawkers’ stalls elsewhere in the city 
while implicitly allowing hawkers to remain in front of its 
office, watching, photographing, and documenting munic- 
ipal workers unload confiscated goods? Perhaps this situ- 
ation suggests that, alongside the violence it exacts on the 
city’s hawkers, the state acts as a differentiated site of ex- 
change as well. Although certainly it could be said that al- 
lowing a spectacle like the dharna is itself an act of power, 
the effects of this spectacularization nevertheless open a 
space of negotiation in excess of the assertion of state 
power, which recalibrates the basis on which claims on the 
state can be made. 

This encounter is also significant in that, in a formal 
sense, both hawkers’ claims on the municipality and the 
municipality's activities fall outside the realm of legality; 
none of the protesting hawkers had a license to sell, and 
BMC officials never refuted the existence of the illicit hand- 
cart rental arrangement. Speaking the following month with 
Farhana, the hawker and activist who helped coordinate the 
dharna, I learned the protest ended with an implicit under- 
standing between the parties, after which the municipal- 
ity conducted fewer raids and released confiscated goods 
more promptly than before. Thus, despite the protestors’ 
claims that they merely wanted the municipality to follow 
the law (although surely this was not desirable because its 
strict application would have denied the means of liveli- 
hood to all participants of this protest), this contestation 
exceeded the domain of legality. As in the encounter be- 
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tween Prasad and the BMC staff described above, this was 
a negotiation more over what the “rule of law” meant than a 
protest over the state’s failure to live by it. Thus, for Farhana 
and the other participants, the success of the protest was 
not judged by victories in a normative political sphere (such 
as the acquisition of formal rights—which did not happen) 
but in the better management of what is, formally speak- 
ing, an extralegal arrangement as well as in the recogni- 
tion that hawking, although criminalized, is not necessarily 
illegitimate. 


Conclusion 


Contradicting scholarly tendencies to read state practices 
as reflecting an internal organizing logic, Veena Das argues 
that the Indian state operates along multiple “modes of be- 
ing” (2007:162), so that, for many people, “the intermittent 
nature of government control, the illegibility of the law, and 
the negotiations around the thin lines between the legal and 
the illegal are part of [everyday life]” (2007:177). These het- 
erogeneous operations in part produce the grounded imag- 
ination of the state described here, but in practice they also 
produce multiple possibilities for encountering and inhab- 
iting power. For Mumbai hawkers, the state is produced out 
of the contingency of its operations rather than from its for- 
mal institutional framework or from a unitary internal logic 
of rule. From this perspective, periodic municipal and po- 
lice efforts to decongest the city might be the result of such 
factors as the momentary desires of municipal staff to col- 
lect higher bribes or an official’s need to demonstrate his ef- 
fectiveness to the media rather than of a systematic “spatial 
governmentality” (Merry 2001; Robbins 2002) or the man- 
agement of populations through the reordering of urban 
landscapes. 

Prasad’s confrontation with the BMC godown staff rep- 
resents, in a sense, a charismatically based “urban infra- 
power” (Hansen and Verkaaik 2009:20-23) that is neces- 
sary for navigating the city’s densely interwoven official 
and unofficial realms. More than an index of an indi- 
vidual’s idiosyncrasy, this kind of maneuvering indexes a 
larger world of political practice that constitutes an inno- 
vation on political form within what is, formally speaking, 
a liberal state structure. To Partha Chatterjee, negotiations 
of this sort represent a “constantly shifting compromise” 
(2004:41) between the fundamentally conflicting ideals of 
political modernity and universal democracy. The postcolo- 
nial state’s (at least nominal) commitment to social welfare 
obligates it to recognize morally derived claims,”! so that, 
for instance, populations such as hawkers and squatters— 
whose “very livelihood or habitation involve violation of 
the law” (Chatterjee 2004:40) and who therefore are no 
longer citizens that share in “the sovereignty of the state” 
(Chatterjee 2004:34)—nevertheless can successfully make 
claims on the state. Although Chatterjee might overstate 
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the case for the demographic uniqueness of this political 
practice (see Baviskar and Sundar 2008), what matters more 
than the existence of a demographically distinct domain of 
politics is how these practices shape the form of democratic 
practice more broadly. 

What I have outlined here is not an ideal arrangement; 
the contingencies of power I have described prevent de- 
molitions of hawkers’ stalls in some instances just as they 
enable them in other instances, and the arrangements one 
group of hawkers negotiates with state officials could also 
potentially exclude other hawkers. Moreover, compromises 
on the rule of law do not necessarily lead to a more eq- 
uitable society; as Hansen (2001) points out, in Mumbai 
the Hindu nationalist Shiv Sena party also combines elec- 
toral politics with extralegal maneuvering to promote its in- 
fluence. Indeed, “nuisance-value” political practices, a la- 
bel Hansen uses to describe Shiv Sena tactics such as loud 
street festivals, is also applicable to hawkers’ practices such 
as the dharna at the BMC godown,; surely, uncivil behavior is 
not restricted to a specific political perspective. I argue that 
what is significant about these methods of political claim 
making is thus not only their content but also their effec- 
tiveness, which suggests a heterogeneously operating po- 
litical landscape that, as in all forms of messy democratic 
environments, has the potential to enhance substantive cit- 
izenship as well as the capacity for suppression.”” 

In light of the varied subjectivities people bring to state 
encounters, appeals such as Hansen’s for “equal citizen- 
ship” (2001:234) and the “upholding [of] a rule of law” 
(2001:234), with the assumption that, on their own, such 
models will enlarge democratic participation, are an insuf- 
ficient recourse. Perhaps assertion of political claims based 
on premises other than universal citizenship—even those 
based on moral assertions or nuisance—reflect possibili- 
ties for new kinds of citizenship arrangements that exceed 
those delimited by a formal civil society framework. In this 
context, one might understand the informal arrangements 
negotiated by the protestors and the BMC staff as hawk- 
ers’ acquisition of legitimacy for their extralegal claims to 
livelihood, just as, in a separate instance, Prasad’s charis- 
matic power enabled him to secure hawkers’ claims to ur- 
ban space. 

In this article, I have attempted to describe a space 
of negotiation between state functionaries and hawkers 
whose livelihood is based on an illegal practice. On one 
hand, the violence of the state indicates a kind of abstract 
sovereign power; on the other hand, there are moments of 
compromise that enable people to make morally infused 
demands on the state that exceed a proceduralist regime. 
An ethnographic exploration of what practices of corrup- 
tion produce has the possibility to expand how scholars 
think about the state and political claim making in liberal 
democratic societies at large. Either owing to the assump- 
tion that the “informalization’” of the state necessarily leads 


to the diminishing of citizenship rights (even though bu- 
reaucratic efficiency rarely leads to a more humane soci- 
ety [Sundar 2004]) or, more speculatively, to a long-standing 
social scientific tradition that sees corruption as a “subver- 
sion of rationality” (Robertson 2006:8), corruption is widely 
understood to be inherently antidemocratic and antipolit- 
ical. And yet, here, illicit, “unofficial” transactions with the 
state—not just the acts themselves but also the world of dis- 
cussion, protest, and negotiation they inhabit—constitute 
the terrain on which new forms of politics are worked out. 
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1. At the time of the research, Rs 1,200 was the equivalent of $27. 

2. The Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporation Act of 1949, 
the Criminal Procedure Code of 1908, and the Bombay Police Act 
of 1951 give the authorities power over the use of the street, in- 
cluding the removal of obstructions to the passage of vehicles 
and pedestrians. The illegality of the hawkers of this study refers 
specifically to their failure to have a license to hawk, which is de- 
lineated in the Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporation Act of 
1949. The right of the municipality to carry out raids on unlicensed 
hawkers is derived from the Bombay Municipal Corporation Act 
of 1888, which grants power to the municipal commissioner to 
“without notice, cause to be removed...any article whatsoever 
hawked or exposed for sale in a public place or in any public street 
in contravention of Section 313(a) [which forbids hawking with- 
out a license]” (Jumani and Joshi 1984:20). The constitutionality 
of these laws has been debated in the 1985 Supreme Court case 
Olga Tellis v. Bombay Municipal Corporation as well as in the 1988 
Sodan Singh v. New Delhi Municipal Committee, among others (see 
Advani 1998; Mahalwar 1990). Although most hawking is criminal- 
ized, there are a few exceptions. Most importantly, at least since 
the 1960s, people from the chamar or mochi communities—Dalits, 
historically, “untouchables”—have had special permission to open 
small shoe repair stalls throughout the city. 

3. The complex enmeshment of hawker and state practices un- 
dermines the assumption that “informal” economic activity takes 
place outside the purview of the state. That illegal street vending 
is enabled by state practices raises significant questions related to 
the explanatory potential of the informal economy concept, just 
as it questions taken-for-granted truths about the way state disci- 
plinary power works. As James Ferguson writes, “The urban infor- 
mal economy [has been] long understood as intrinsically resistant 
to, ifnot completely outside of, a state power conceived of as essen- 
tially regulatory” (2007:84). In other words, the problem with the 
dominant view of informality is that it implicitly relies on the idea 
of a state that is dichotomous with its citizens or, as Julia Elyachar 
puts it, the idea that “the state is in one place and informality is in 
another” (2007:69). Keith Hart (2006), who has been credited with 


developing the informal economy concept from his work in Accra 
in the early 1970s, writes that the term was not meant to designate 
a distinct sector of activity but nevertheless was taken up this way 
because it fit with 1980s international lending-agency development 
paradigms. For other studies critical of the informal economy con- 
cept, see Roitman 1990, Roy and Alsayyad 2004, and Fernández- 
Kelly and Shefner 2006. 

4. All personal names used in this article are pseudonyms. 

5. This arrangement is made possible through what Barbara 
Harriss-White identifies as India’s vast “shadow state” of dalals 
(brokers), “technical fixers, gate-keepers . . . confidants, contractors 
and consultants” (2003:89). 

6. The use of the ethnographer as an unwitting aid in negotia- 
tions with the state is one of many tactics employed by “urban spe- 
cialists,” described by Thomas Blom Hansen and Oskar Verkaaik as 
“individuals who by virtue of their reputation, skills and imputed 
connections provide services, connectivity and knowledge to or- 
dinary dwellers in slums and popular neighborhoods” and whose 
power is partly derived from “extra-local connections to centres of 
power” (2009:16). 

7. The word hafta also indexes the simultaneous banality and 
spectacularity of practices that are called “corrupt.” Although 
bribery scandals involving politicians are a journalistic mainstay 
in India (e.g., Mazzarella 2006), accounts of hafta often also reflect 
an implicit acknowledgment ofits ordinariness. Newspaper articles 
with titles such as “Rates for plum police postings dive,” with the 
secondary caption reading “Dance bar ban hits ‘hafta’—cops stand 
to lose Rs 180 cr a year—that’s 37% of Mumbai police’s budget of Rs 
487 cr!” (Sen 2005), are not meant as sensational accounts of cor- 
ruption but as descriptions of an ordinary, if unsavory, aspect of 
city life. 

8. Newspaper accounts occasionally note this “moral economy” 
of hafta in Mumbai. For instance, one story notes, “Every stall 
owner in the area has also maintained a record of how much hafta 
has been given and to whom. They have maintained books where 
the receiver signs on receipt of payment and if someone else comes 
(by mistake) to collect the money, the stall owner shows the diary 
saying, ‘We have already paid money to other cops’” (Hafeez 2005). 

9. Paan is a betel-leaf-based chewing mixture. 

10. According to one recent survey, 4,413 police constables live 
in illegal slum settlements in Mumbai (Patel 2009). 

11. As C. J. Fuller and John Harriss write, in India, “the sarkar— 
indifferently ‘state’ and ‘government’ in the commonest Indian ver- 
nacular term for them—appears on many levels and in many cen- 
tres, and its lower echelons at least are always staffed by people with 
whom some kind of social relationship can or could exist; the ‘face- 
less bureaucrats’ actually do have faces” (2000:15). Although peo- 
ple may at times talk of the state as bounded from society, they also 
incorporate it into their imaginaries of everyday life. For instance, 
Veena Das writes of one woman who “suddenly started to cry in the 
traditional manner and to beat her forehead repeatedly, saying, the 
sarkar (government) is said to be our mother and father—so why 
did you all fail to protect us?” (2007:199). Embedded in this “do- 
mesticated” vision of the state is a rejection of the private—public 
dichotomy on which the modern bureaucratic state concept ide- 
ally rests and which is something that at least opens the possibility 
for varied kinds of claim making on it. 

12. Important critical studies of the state within anthropology 
and related disciplines include Mitchell 1991, Gupta 1995, Scott 
1998, Fuller and Harriss 2000, Hansen and Stepputat 2005, Trouillot 
2001, Aretxaga 2003, Das and Poole 2004, Elyachar 2007, Sharma 
and Gupta 2006, Das 2007, and Painter 2007. 

13. Li 2007 and Elyachar 2007 are notable exceptions. Moreover, 
Herzfeld’s (2005) critique of Scott 1998 similarly argues that there is 
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a much greater scholarly focus on state visions than on how people 
interpret them. 

14. Matthew Hull similarly argues that the state in Pakistan op- 
erates less through a form of governmentality than through delib- 
erate acts of “opacity” (2008:503). The point is not to argue that 
the Indian or Pakistani state is only experienced in fragments but 
to highlight the varied forms through which the “state” is mani- 
fest. Certainly, in the contentious border regions of northeast In- 
dia and Kashmir, where a “renewed emphasis on security require- 
ments has led to the intensification of the nation-state’s military 
role” (Aggarwal and Bhan 2009:520), the state is experienced as a 
far more monolithic entity than in Mumbai. Following Das 2007, 
my goal is to trace the effects of the multiple logics by which the 
state rules, which may include shifting appearances of unity and 
fragmentation. I thank Kris Manjapra for alerting me to this point. 

15. Ferguson 2007, Mains 2007:670, and Goldfrank and Schrank 
2009 similarly argue for a rethinking of the categories through 
which the state is studied. 

16. Discussed in Maharasthra Ekta Hawkers’ Union v. Municipal 
Corporation, Greater Mumbai, Supreme Court of India, September 
12, 2003 (MANU/SC/ 1008/2003). 

17. See also Appadurai 2001, Hull 2008:504-505, Gupta 2008, and 
Hetherington 2009:234-235. 

18. Kregg Hetherington discusses a similar negotiation between 
two competing notions of rights (“material” vs. “abstract”) within 
a liberal political framework in Paraguay: “In one of these views, 
property is governed by the idea that rights are a progressive result 
of human labor on the land; in the other, property rights are under- 
stood as a result of legal recognition in an abstract code” (2009:232). 
See also Ocko and Gilmartin 2009 for a discussion of the histori- 
cal development of the “rule of law” concept in India. In preinde- 
pendence India, as elsewhere, a “rule of law” was juxtaposed with a 
“rule of men” as a way of legitimizing state sovereignty. Important 
to this distinction is that “forms of legal procedure, theoretically ap- 
plicable to all... were juxtaposed against a substantive law that var- 
ied with particular communities” (Ocko and Gilmartin 2009:66). 

19. Shoe repairmen, as mentioned previously in the text, are en- 
tirely from a Dalit community that is granted special privileges to 
work on the street. The mostly women flower vendors, although not 
given documented rights to work like the shoe repairmen, are nev- 
ertheless bothered less by the authorities because their services are 
acknowledged as essential for Hindu worship. 

20. I thank one of the anonymous reviewers for helpful reinter- 
pretation of this encounter. 

21. As Kim Fortun (2001:144-145) discusses, the Indian Consti- 
tution includes socioeconomic directive principles such as eco- 
nomic justice and equality that are not necessarily political rights. 
Nevertheless, the compromises on the “rule of law” that these di- 
rective principles encourage appear to be diminishing. Since the 
late 1990s, the Supreme Court has tended toward upholding the 
“rule of law” in cases involving urban slums, which differs remark- 
ably from earlier judgments, such as Olga Tellis v. BMC (see N. 
3), which emphasized the constitutional provisions for the right to 
work and livelihood. 

22. See Gupta 2008:180-181 for an overview of the substantive 
citizenship rights India’s particular democratic configuration has 
the potential to offer. Gupta argues that scholars have overempha- 
sized formal democracy over substantive forms of democracy, as I 
have discussed here. Moreover, as Genevieve Lakier (2007) shows 
in Nepal, political movements for an expanded democracy and the 
upholding of the rule of law may, ironically, utilize illiberal prac- 
tices. As she writes, “Even those who desire the panoptic authority 
of the modern state and its law to liberate them from an inequitable 
social order nonetheless achieve their aim by the evasion of the 
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legal process” (Lakier 2007:267). This should not be understood as 
a contradiction but as an index of political contexts informed by 
diverse subjectivities and forms of power. 
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